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manufacturer he profited by the enlargement of the
Empire, as a landowner he did not lose by the depreci-
ation of the currency. As often happens with practical
men, he perceived the effect and profited by it, though
he failed to trace it to its cause. The commercial develop-
ment of England was due, not so much to the campaigns
and alliances of Pitt, nor to the victories of Nelson, as
to the peaceful inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright,
and Watt. As a man of business Sir Eobert Peel was
under no illusions on this point; he was keenly alive to
the progress of invention, and he was among the first
to perceive the change in industrial organisation it was
destined to accomplish by the substitution of the factory
system for the isolated labour of the homestead; to his
infinite credit it must be recorded also that he was
among the first to recognise that the factory system
involved and required some legislative restriction on
the labour of women and children. As a man of busi-
ness he was one of Pitt's principal advisers on all
questions relating to commerce and trade; as a poli-
tician he requited the confidence thus reposed in him
by his unswerving support of the minister's measures
and his enthusiastic admiration of his character and
policy. But he was a man of business first, a politician
by the accident of fortune, a Tory by nature, and a
follower of Pitt above all.
When the eldest son of this enterprising and am-
bitious merchant was born to him in 1788, five years
after his marriage, he is said to have fallen on his knees
and vowed in thankfulness that "he would give his
child to his country." There is, at any rate, good
authority for saying that a similar vow was solemnly